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APPOINTING A SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
IN CHICAGO 

The Board of Education of the city of Chicago has adopted 
a method of electing a superintendent which has often been 
discussed but has never before been put into practice. This 
method consists in inviting a commission of representative 
citizens to canvass the field and decide on the candidate who 
seems to fulfil most completely the demands made by this posi- 
tion. The Board of Education hopes by this method to avoid 
all of the political influences which so frequently enter into 
the election of a superintendent. It hopes to give a kind of 
prestige to the new appointee which would not be secured by 
electing him in routine fashion. This prestige will grow out of 
the fact that the citizens' commission will canvass the whole 
country and will decide on the merits of candidates without 
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any of the prejudices that arise from earlier participation in 
school matters which it must be admitted have been involved 
in the city of Chicago in all sorts of political entanglements. 

The commission includes representatives of all of the lead- 
ing types of citizens. There are two bankers, one of whom is at 
the head of the commission; there are two lawyers representing 
different phases of social and political belief; there is a repre- 
sentative of labor, a manager of one of the great retail estab- 
lishments, a woman closely connected with the juvenile court 
and related interests, a leading physician, and a man of large 
business experience in manufacturing. 

This commission of nine has gone about its work systemati- 
cally and is making inquiries of leading educators in all parts 
of the United States, securing their opinion as to suitable candi- 
dates. Later the list of candidates will be sifted and a definition 
will be arrived at of the qualities most needed in a superin- 
tendent. The commission is including in its inquiry a number 
of school people connected with the Chicago system. The 
acting superintendent of schools who succeeded Mr. Shoop 
was called into conference and gave the commission the benefit 
of his experience while in office and will thus help the commis- 
sion to arrive at a more intelligent notion of the duties which 
must be carried by the man of their selection. It is understood 
that the Board of Education is committed to an acceptance of 
the findings of the citizens' commission. 

The procedure thus adopted by the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation indicates a new realization of the importance of the 
superintendency in the school system. Two years ago there 
was adopted by the Illinois legislature a new school statute 
which for the first time in the history of the city gave to the 
superintendent of schools a clearly defined legal status. Prior 
to that time the superintendent had only the authority that 
from time to time was granted by the Board of Education. His 
position was virtually that of a head teacher, and there was 
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the greatest uncertainty with regard to his influence in the 
school system. The new statute defines the major lines of 
activity and authority of the superintendent and gives him a 
tenure of four years. The new statute does not fully define 
the relation of the superintendent to the business manager, 
and in this respect there are certain ambiguities in the school 
situation which will have to be cleared up by rules adopted by 
the Board of Education. The new statute goes much farther 
than any which has ever been in force in Chicago before, and 
it gives the new superintendent an opportunity to work out in 
a large way comprehensive plans of organization. 

It is to be hoped that the example of the Chicago Board of 
Education in its effort to remove this appointment from poli- 
tics will stimulate imitation in many quarters. If the experi- 
ence of Chicago is satisfactory, it is not unlikely that this mode 
of selecting a superintendent will commend itself to other 
municipalities. 

ORGANIZING THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Superintendent Butterfield of the state of New Hampshire 
is carrying forward the vigorous policies of his predecessor in 
making the high schools of that state contribute as largely as 
possible to the needs of young people who are going into the 
practical walks of life. He has recently addressed to the high 
schools of the state a series of vigorous statements dealing 
with some of the problems that he regards as most important. 
Two of these statements we may quote because they not only 
apply to the schools of New Hampshire but present general 
policies in a form which ought to attract the attention of high 
schools in all states. The first of these statements has to do 
with the English course. Superintendent Butterfield says: 

An enormous amount of time is now wasted in our English classes. 
Schools are advised to reorganize these classes so that all the work now 
planned may be done in three years. 
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The question arises as one reads this statement whether 
Superintendent Butterfield has gone far enough. If a good 
deal of time is wasted, the reduction of the course by one 
fourth furnishes no full guaranty that the wasted time will be 
saved. Furthermore, there is another method of dealing with 
this wasted time which ought to be considered. The combi- 
nation of English courses with courses in history and civics 
which would supply suitable content might prevent the waste 
which is here pointed out so vigorously. At all events, Superin- 
tendent Butterfield has rendered a service in calling attention 
in this official way to the fact which has been emphasized by 
all of the critics of English courses. If English teachers can be 
made aware of the fact that administrators are to deal in a 
drastic way with a situation which exists, they may be stimu- 
lated on a larger scale than at present to reorganize their work. 

The second statement made by Superintendent Butterfield 
which may be quoted has to do with the introduction of home 
economics and is as follows: 

It can no longer be doubted that it is the duty of all schools to require 
of all high-school girls, except those fitting for special college requirements, 
four full courses in domestic arts. This should not mean extra work for 
the girls, but these courses should replace traditional courses in mathe- 
matics, science, foreign language, or history, and should be taken parallel 
with the required Latin, French, or commerce courses of the chosen curricula. 
Girls should not be required to take the ordinary physics and chemistry, as 
both of these subjects are covered in a concrete way in the regular domestic- 
arts courses. 

The question which is suggested by this statement relates 
to the difference between the educational requirements of girls 
who are fitting for college and those who are seeking a general 
education. If it is educationally advantageous that one group 
of girls should have courses in home economics, why should 
an exception be made in view of college-entrance requirements ? 
Why should secondary-school people not unite in demanding 
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that college requirements which do not conform to the educa- 
tional needs of girls be modified? Until secondary-school 
people and school officials are ready to take the position that 
home-economics courses are an essential part of the curriculum 
of all girls, there will continue to be a distinction of the type 
suggested in Superintendent Butterfield's phrase. So long as 
a distinction of this sort is made, the question will always arise 
whether home economics is a subject as worthy of attention 
as the academic courses traditional in the schools. If, on the 
other hand, it is sincerely believed that these courses are an 
educational necessity in the schools, it seems likely that admin- 
istrators and teachers will find ways of developing the content 
of the courses so that they shall be in all respects equal in 
quality to the traditional academic courses. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

There are clear evidences that the junior high-school move- 
ment is passing into what may properly be described as its 
second stage. The first stage was that in which the organiza- 
tion of such a school was vigorously urged by its advocates, 
and school boards and school people were inquiring as to the 
justification for reorganization. During that period there was 
a great deal of miscellaneous experimenting. Books that had 
formerly been employed in high schools or elementary schools 
were carried over into the junior high school without serious 
effort to modify the contents of these books. The methods 
familiar to teachers either in the upper grades or in the first 
year of the high school were employed without serious modifi- 
cation in the new division of the school. 

These hasty efforts to reorganize the school without com- 
plete reorganization of the material are now being succeeded 
by a more careful effort to rearrange the work of the schools. 
Numerous courses of study are beginning to appear which deal 
in detail with this new unit of the school system. There is 
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still disagreement among the various writers of these outlines 
as to the purpose of the junior high school and as to the mate- 
rial which is appropriate for use in instruction in the classes, 
but out of the discussions there is beginning to come much 
greater clearness in the definition of the junior high school as 
it is worked out in different centers. We shall be in a position 
shortly, therefore, to state what a junior high school is, at 
least in certain centers, through an appeal to the documentary 
material thus produced. 

The State Department of Public Instruction of Utah has 
issued a complete statement of the course of study for ele- 
mentary schools and junior high schools. One paragraph 
from the introduction to the course of study for the junior 
high schools may be quoted as setting forth the very definite 
theory with regard to this organization: 

The junior school, besides completing and fashioning the tools of educa- 
tion, should stand for certain definite achievements. It should provide 
vocational work and guidance to help the student find himself and should 
afford him actual practice in the rudiments of the occupation which he 
expects to follow. It should insure the functioning of effective habits of 
health, moral control, and social activity. A high appreciation of the ideals 
and esthetic values of life should be acquired. The student should be held 
to high achievements of accuracy and skill in such subjects as spelling, 
penmanship, oral reading, language work, number combinations, and business 
operations in arithmetic, and should develop a high degree of efficiency and 
thought power in silent reading, elementary science, geography, and history 
and civics. In addition to the above, the program should be rounded out 
through providing for music, art, and recreation. The completely organized 
junior school will offer also some optional subjects such as foreign languages, 
commercial forms, and typewriting. 

By way of contrast with the Utah definition one may cite 
the pamphlets issued by the school system of Neodesha, Kansas. 
Pamphlets were issued by that school system during the last 
year covering such matters as Latin and Latin-English in the 
junior-senior high school, general science, and a course in junior 
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high-school English. These courses, worked out in great detail, 
indicate that the dominant influence has been not the practical 
considerations that are expressed in the Utah program, but 
rather the academic interests that commonly guide the organi- 
zation of courses in high schools. A paragraph from the intro- 
duction to the Latin-English course will perhaps serve as an 
example of the spirit in which these courses are organized: 

The Latin-English three-year course in the Junior High School has been 
designed, as it has been stated in the English course of study, for pupils of 
superior ability and for those pupils who intend to continue their education 
beyond the high-school age. If, however, the aims of the course and the 
arguments underlying them be tested and justified, there is no reason why 
other pupils should not profit by the course. The amount of work offered 
could always be suited to the capacities of the pupils. The English and Latin 
departments of the high school are co-operating in endeavoring to work out 
this course; but as yet no claims are made for it other than the earnestness 
of this endeavor and the fact that the course has so far proved itself that it 
seems best to write it down in its incomplete and changing form. 

GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD 

In the forthcoming report of the secretary of the General 
Education Board a series of activities undertaken by the Com- 
mittee on Educational Studies will be mentioned exhibiting 
in a very interesting way a variety of educational problems 
which are being dealt with by the Board. Two new state sur- 
veys are being undertaken, one in Delaware and one in North 
Carolina. A new type of survey is being inaugurated in studies 
to be made of the organizaton and needs of Yale University 
and Middlebury College. In these two cases the survey idea 
is being carried over into the field of higher education. It is 
suggested in the report that other institutions may find it 
advantageous to have a survey made of their financial and 
educational operations. The Board is assisting a committee 
of the National Education Association which is dealing with 
schoolhouse construction. Especial mention is made of educa- 
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tional investigations such as those of Professor Freeman con- 
cerning handwriting and Professor Whipple concerning excep- 
tional children. Hampton Institute and Tuskegee Institute 
have both been surveyed and will be reported on in full. One 
of the most important and interesting inquiries carried on by 
this committee is now being fully reported in the volumes 
dealing with the Gary Survey. Mention was made of this 
survey in the last number of the Journal, and it is appropriate 
at this time to add to that preliminary statement some refer- 
ence to the content of the report itself. 

GARY SURVEY 

In the four volumes which have thus far appeared in the 
report of the Gary Survey, Mr. Flexner has made it clear that 
he and his colleagues regard the ideas that are embodied in 
this system as matters of major importance. Even where the 
system has not achieved all that it set out to achieve, it has 
seemed to the surveyors worth while to comment in great 
detail upon the principle which underlies the effort of the 
schools. We have this attitude expressed not only in the pre- 
liminary statements made by Mr. Flexner in each of the 
volumes, but also in the statement which he has written in the 
report of the General Education Board which is about to appear. 
In that report Mr. Flexner states definitely that the two con- 
tributions that Gary has made to modern education are, first, 
the enrichment of the course of study and, secondly, a dupli- 
cate type of organization which makes it possible to carry on 
in a single school building a great variety of activities, utilizing 
the space of the school building somewhat more fully than is 
common in the ordinary type of school. 

It seems to the present writer important to discriminate 
somewhat more clearly than Mr. Flexner has done between an 
idea which can be carried out in practical form and one which 
cannot. An idea may be broad and comprehensive without 
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being good. Thus all of the reports with regard to Gary have 
made it clear that the Gary school system provides in addition 
to the fundamental subjects, shopwork, courses in music and 
dramatics, and much training in physical lines and play. In 
his secretary's report Mr. Flexner makes the statement: "The 
quality of the work leaves something to be desired; but experi- 
ence will probably suggest the improved supervisory processes 
by which improvement up to the necessary standard may be 
secured." 

The question which instantly arises in the minds of school- 
men when they visit Gary is suggested by this comment. It 
is indeed desirable that the course of study should be enriched, 
but there are undoubtedly limits beyond which the course of 
study cannot carry children. Unless the quality of work in 
reading and other fundamental subjects can be maintained, the 
so-called enrichment of the course of study must be looked 
upon as an unwise expansion rather than a genuine educa- 
tional reform. The fact is that the quality of instruction in 
the fundamental subjects in Gary is deficient. If one may use 
an analogy from physical life, one may compare the situation 
to that of the feeding of children. It is indeed desirable that 
children should have a varied diet and that they should assimi- 
late as much as they can during the period of growth from a 
generous diet, but no one would think of attempting to feed 
children so much that it disturbs digestion, and no one would 
look upon a diet so enlarged as to bring about this unfortunate 
result as an advantage. The limitations, therefore, upon 
enrichment are set by the possibilities of assimilation. Not 
only so, but the preparation of the diet is a matter of major 
importance. No one has a right to offer to a child material 
which in itself is promising but which in its preparation has 
been rendered unfit for assimilation. 

There can be no doubt at all that the schools of the United 
States have in the past been too conservative in admitting 
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new material into the curriculum, and everyone ought to join 
in the effort to enlarge the curriculum as rapidly as it can be 
done through material properly prepared and properly pre- 
sented. If the requirements of proper preparation are fully 
emphasized, there need be no withdrawal at all of praise and 
commendation from the Gary system for having enlarged the 
course. There need, on the other hand, be no failure to recog- 
nize the fact that a reckless enlargement of the course is not 
a matter to be set before the schools of the United States as 
an example for imitation. 

The second point made in Mr. Flexner's report, that the 
duplicate system is a form of organization which is very advan- 
tageous to all the schools, can also be accepted as fully sup- 
ported by the survey. The volume prepared on organization 
and administration in the Gary Survey by Professor Strayer 
and Mr. Bachman discusses in detail the advantages of this 
duplicate system. Professor Strayer's report brings out with 
clearness one point which will be carefully studied by school- 
men throughout the country and should be made emphatic to 
boards of education. This point can be no more lucidly made 
than it is in the summary paragraph in Professor Strayer's 
report, which is as follows: 

Expenditures for administration and supervision, plant operation and 
upkeep, instructional equipment and supplies will be heavier in schools like 
Emerson and Froebel than in conventional schools. The building and 
building equipment cost, aside from what may be spent on outside facilities, 
will be approximately 5 per cent higher, and there are good reasons to 
believe that the instruction cost may be about 6 per cent higher. Com- 
parative expenses cannot, however, be fairly considered except on the basis 
of comparative opportunities. Schools like Emerson and Froebel may and 
probably do cost more to build and to run then conventional schools, but 
this slightly increased cost is a trifle in comparison with the increased educa- 
tional opportunities provided. 

It is to be regretted that in times past the advocates of the 
Gary system have felt that they must report the system as 
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having the cardinal virtue of cheapness. This is not one of its 
virtues and never has been. It is unfortunate, therefore, that 
in a footnote to the general statement made in the secretary's 
report Mr. Flexner should find place for a statement, evidently 
quoted, which may leave the impression that the type of 
system organized in Gary reduces per capita costs. The foot- 
note is as follows: 

An interesting application of the principle here described is contained in 
the plan for providing education for children resident on Federal Govern- 
ment reservations under the control of the Ordnance Department of the 
United States Army. The plan "contains all necessary features respecting 
rooms, equipment, and arrangement necessary for the successful double use 
of the regular classrooms, thus greatly increasing the normal capacity of the 
plant, making it possible either to meet the emergency of a sudden large 
increase in school population or permanently to reduce the per capita cost 
of the plant. This double use of classrooms is readily effected through the 
school program." 

IN TOUCH WITH LIFE 

A closer touch with life, a fimer hold upon current events 
at home and abroad, an intense interest in the experiences of 
soldiers and war workers from the home community, a multi- 
tude of war activities — all of these contacts with outside inter- 
ests have come into the school life in every town and city. 
Where there was one such contact before the war, there are 
now a score. Children have felt as never before that school 
life, as one of them expressed it, "is the real thing." They 
have been made proud, and rightly, of the intimate part which 
their schools have had in the organization of civilian activities 
which have helped win the war. 

Thus has the war brought the world into the school, or, if 
we prefer, has brought the school into the world. And having 
once felt that they are part of the life of the world outside 
school walls, that their work in the classroom and out of it can 
be regarded as of great value in a national emergency, neither 
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students nor teachers, of the present generation at least, are 
going to be satisfied to settle back again into smug aloofness. 
Books and study and recitations and libraries and laboratories 
have been given the breath of life. This new sense of the 
dignity of schooling which has come to the children must not 
be lost. With this in mind the skilful school executive and his 
staff will bend every effort to carry over into the times of peace 
appropriate contacts with life, as dignified and as real as were 
the corresponding contacts during the stress of war. 



